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IS AN INFORMAL PEACE CONFERENCE NOW 

POSSIBLE? 

By CHARLES W. ELIOT 

PRESIDENT EMERITUS OP HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

THE urgent international problem to-day is how to bring 
about a frank and sincere conference of the belligerent 
nations without an armistice — since neither group would now 
take the obvious risks of an armistice — a conference consul- 
tative and not arbitral, and only preliminary to the official 
conference of governments which must devise and propose a 
real settlement. This problem is difficult, but not insoluble. 

After three years of warfare, strenuous and continuous 
beyond all precedent, the military situation to-day is described 
fairly well by the word stalemate. For each party it is incon- 
clusive; and there is no umpire. Either party can hold the 
other in trench warfare. The Entente Allies can drive the 
Germans back for short distances ; but neither side has as yet 
won a decisive victory in trench warfare, or captured an army 
in open country. Because of the superiority of the Entente 
Allies and the United States in number of men, industrial pro- 
ductiveness and financial strength, Germany in all probability 
can be brought to a condition of exhaustion before the Allies 
will be ; but this result can be brought about only by prolonged 
and desperate sacrifices of human life and of the savings of the 
nations, and at the cost of infinite human woe. 

Although all the nations involved are longing for peace, 
their governments are in no condition to discuss terms of peace. 
The political and industrial changes brought about by the war 
are tremendous; but they are manifestly incomplete. Democ- 
racies have been obliged to change many of their habitual 
modes of action ; autocracies are facing internal agitations ; one 
autocracy has just disappeared, but no stable government has 
as yet taken its place; many industries have to be carried on 
under new conditions as regards both labor and capital; and 
war itself is conducted in new ways which disregard the ethics 
heretofore thought to be universally accepted. There is a gen- 
eral wondering as to what is going to happen next, which indis- 
poses responsible persons to large committals, or decisions 
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which can not be recalled. The Entente Allies do not state 
clearly their minimum demands or lowest terms for peace, and 
the Central Monarchies state no terms at all. 

Under such circumstances it is wholly natural for com- 
bative and indignant men and women to say, " What is the use 
of talking with the German rulers about terms of peace ; they 
will not keep their word, if they can obtain any military advan- 
tage by breaking it? We must fight till we are plainly vic- 
torious." On the other hand, the various official and unofficial 
statements of the terms on which the Allies would be willing 
to make peace produce on the German mind, so far as their op- 
ponents can discover, only this effect — " We are fighting a war 
of defense against dismemberment or imprisonment; we must 
fight to the last gasp in the hope that some favoring chance or 
discord among our enemies may save us from the threatened de- 
struction." This is indeed a horrible dilemma; and many 
righteous men say that there is no way to escape from it, except 
by the overpowering of one or other of the combatants. Before 
settling down, however, to this long struggle, is it not worth 
while to try a limited preliminary experiment on human capac- 
ity for good feeling and sound reasoning even under the most 
adverse circumstances? 

Even under the actual very discouraging circumstances, he 
would be a bold man who should affirm that it is impossible to 
bring appointed conferees from all the belligerent nations into 
one room for the oral discussion of subjects previously agreed 
upon, the conferees being selected by the several governments, 
but receiving no instructions either before or during the con- 
ference from the appointing powers, and having no power or 
commission except to make a brief, public report of their con- 
clusions. The function of the several governments would be 
limited to the appointment of the conferees and the granting 
of the necessary safe-conducts. In order to keep the size of 
the conference moderate, each small state might be restricted 
to two conferees, and each large state to four. 

The two principal subjects of discussion ought to be : 

I. The means of so organizing the civilized world that in- 
ternational war can be prevented — by force, when peaceable 
means have failed. 

II. The removal or remedying in good measure of the public 
wrongs, injustices and distrusts which contributed to the out- 
break of the present war, or have been created during its course 
— wrong-doings and passions which will cause future wars 
unless done away with. 
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There follows a list of the subjects which might well be 
discussed under each of these two principal heads, the confer- 
ence itself making choice among them. 

Under I : 

(a) Will the nations concerned publicly recognize as a 
settled principle of international action, that no nation shall 
henceforth attempt to exercise rule or domination over any 
other nation, large or small, occidental or oriental? 

(6) Can the boundaries of the European states be so read- 
justed that no European population shall be held by force to 
an unnatural allegiance contrary to their wishes? 

(<?) Shall the freedom of the seas and of the canals and 
channels connecting great seas be placed under international 
guarantees for peace times but not for war times? 

(d) Will all the nations agree that enlargements of national 
territory, extensions of national trade, and concerted migra- 
tions shall hereafter be brought about only by the consent and 
with the good-will of all parties concerned, and shall be main- 
tained only by the parties' sense of mutual service and advan- 
tage? For expansion of trade, the universal reliance shall 
hereafter be the policy of the " open door " ; and for relief from 
congestion of population, the policy of " peaceful penetration." 
Enlargements of territory by purchase or other voluntary con- 
tract shall be subject to the approval of the International Coun- 
cil. (See below.) 

(e) Will the present belligerents agree to form an offensive 
and defensive alliance for the purpose of instituting and main- 
taining an international council composed of one delegate from 
each nation, and an executive commission composed of one com- 
missioner from each of either three or five great powers — such, 
for example, as Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany and 
the United States, or the United States, France and Germany, 
the chairman of the commission to be in either case an Amer- 
ican — and an international army and international navy, the 
function of all these bodies combined to be to prevent inter- 
national war, if need be by the use of force, and therefore to see 
that forces adequate to that end are maintained on call, these 
forces to be decidedly superior to the existing armies and navies 
of any two nations combined? Other nations might later be 
admitted to that alliance by the joint action of the international 
council and the international executive commission, provided 
that their forms of government might properly be called consti- 
tutional or free, and that they were prepared to make some 
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substantial contribution to the effective forces of the alliance; 
but no such addition to the first group of nations should be 
made until at least five years had elapsed from the conclusion 
of peace. 

(/) Will the nations agree that as soon as the international 
army and navy have been put into working order a gradual 
systematic reduction of armaments shall be made under the di- 
rection of the international council and executive commission, 
so soon as experience has demonstrated the safe limits of re- 
duction? 

(g) Will all the existing governments agree, in the interest 
of permanent peace, that for the future the power to declare 
war and to maintain war by taxation and borrowings shall 
reside in an elective assembly under conditions which give to 
the mass of the people, or their elected representatives, control 
over all questions of war or peace? 

(h) Will all the nations agree to the suppression of secret 
diplomacy except as preliminary or tentative inter-communica- 
tion ; so that no treaty, understanding or international arrange- 
ment should take any effect until publicly discussed and ap- 
proved in representative assemblies of the nations concerned? 

(i) Inasmuch as the present war and many previous wars 
have been promoted and prolonged because of the existence in 
most nations of a permanent military class having no other 
occupation than war and preparation for war, will the belliger- 
ent nations now agree to abolish within a reasonable time, each 
by appropriate legislative and executive action, its "regular" 
or professional military class, and to substitute for its present 
military establishment an unpaid democratic army, analogous 
to the Swiss, based on universal training and liability to 
service? The Swiss army is here taken as an example because 
the military constitution of Switzerland has produced an extra- 
ordinarily effective army without creating a military class or a 
militaristic spirit in the Swiss people. Those nations in the 
alliance which maintain a navy would be expected to cause the 
navy to be manned on the same principles of universal training 
and liability to service; but the proportion of officers perma- 
nently employed may be larger in a navy than in an army be- 
cause a larger proportion of a navy than of an army will be 
constantly on active service. 

(j) Will the belligerent nations now consent to attempt to 
secure for the world through the measures indicated above, 
complete freedom from military or naval aggression? 
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(k) Will the nations represented in the new alliance agree 
that the expenses of the international council and executive 
commission shall be borne by each of the allied nations in pro- 
portion to its population, and that each nation shall pay the ex- 
penses of its quota in the international army and international 
navy? 

(I) Will the belligerent nations now agree that another con- 
ference at The Hague shall be called soon after the close of the 
war to consider and recommend for adoption by the several 
nations a new body of international agreements concerning the 
conduct of war, to include the new arrangements necessitated 
by the use, not yet fully developed, of the high explosives, the 
submarine, and the airplane, and to include also the establish- 
ment of an international court with a suitable code of proce- 
dure, and of an international council of inquiry and conciliation 
to take cognizance of incipient international contentions? 

Under II: 

(a) The partition of Poland. 

(6) The cutting off of Alsace-Lorraine from France in 
1870-71. 

(c) The failure to give Italy in 1866 certain territories long 
subject to Austria, but unquestionably belonging to the Italian 
nationality. 

(d) The discords and enmities introduced into the Near 
East, and particularly into the Balkan states by the unjust 
treaties of 1878 and 1913, made under the oversight of the prin- 
cipal European powers. 

(e) The destruction wrought by the German and Austrian 
occupation of Belgium and northern France, Poland and Serbia, 
and the Russian invasion of East Prussia; and the various 
means of restoring those countries, such as indemnities, repay- 
ment of fines and requisitions, and loans from any nations that 
are able and willing to make them at no interest for a time and 
a slowly rising rate up to a maximum of five per cent. 

(/) The oppression of several distinct nationalities which 
have long been miserable under the control of Turkey. 

The status of the German colonies lost during the present 
war would be another appropriate subject for consideration by 
the conference. The conference might also consider whether 
permanent international peace and a just constitution of the 
international council could be promoted by the application of 
the principle of federation to some groups of nationalities to 
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which that principle is not now applied, as for instance to the 
Scandinavian kingdoms as one group and the Balkan states as 
another. 

It would certainly facilitate the proceedings of an interna- 
tional conference in the interest of durable international peace 
if it could be understood beforehand that all the participating 
nations had come to the conclusion that war on the modern 
scale, and with the new implements of destruction, is not an 
available means, in the present state of the civilized world, of 
settling international disputes or of extending national influ- 
ence and power. 

What democracy by its elected executive, or what autocrat 
can set this experiment on foot? Switzerland would seem an 
appropriate state to start the experiment, and provide the 
meeting-room. 



